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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  an  emergency  preparedness 
educational  program  for  integration  into  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curricula.^  Designed  to  supplement  existing  curricula  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  twelve,  this  program  addressed  such  areas  as:  (1)  the  nature  of 
and  protective  measures  for  natural  and  man-made  disasters  including  nuclear 
attack,  (2)  environmental  problems  and  emergencies,  (3)  concepts  of 
disaster  preparedness  and  emergency  management,  (4)  individual  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen  in  the  community,  and  (5)  public  and  private  organizations  involved 
in  emergency  preparedness. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  research  project  was  the  development  of 
a  program  for  reaching  youth,  one  of  the  largest  segments  of  our  nation's 
population.  At  present,  instruction  in  emergency  measures  and  survival 
techniques  is  limited  in  the  schools.  Hence,  upon  graduation  from  high  school, 
these  young  men  and  women  enter  their  communities  poorly  prepared  for  the  reality 
of  life-threatening  hazards.  What  is  needed  is  emergency  preparedness  education 
which  adequately  provides  our  students  the  opportunities  to  learn  the  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  skills  necessary  for  coping  with  the  world  in  which  they  live. 


The  terms  emergency  preparedness,  civil  preparedness,  disaster  prepared¬ 
ness,  emergency  management,  and  civil  defense  are  synonymous  as  used  in  this 
study.  The  terms  imply  those  measures  and  actions  undertaken  by  a  community 
and  governments  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  to  prepare  for  and 
respond  to  any  type  of  emergency  or  disaster,  including  man-made  or  natural 
disaster. 
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Detachable  Summary 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


Since  December,  1977,  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Emergency 
Management,  supported  by  a  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
contract,  has  undertaken  the  development  of  an  emergency  preparedness 
education  program  for  use  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
program  has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  expected  that  the  program  will  serve 
as  a  prototype  for  use  in  public  school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States . 

The  educational  delivery  system  planned  for  the  project  included: 

(1)  development  of  teachers'  guides  for  grades  kindergarten  through 
twelve;  (2)  design  and  development  of  media  instructional  aids  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  teachers'  guides;  (3)  writing  a  comprehensive  educator's  resource 
manual  covering  all  facets  of  disasters  and  emergency  preparedness; 

(4)  development  of  an  instructors'  meiual  for  each  teacher's  guide; 

(5)  development  of  a  teacher's  in-service  training  program;  and  (6)  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  handbook  for  local  emergency  management  coordinators  in  support 
of  this  education  program  in  public  schools.  Designed  to  supplement  public 
school  curricula,  the  instructional  materials  are  not  intended  to  be  used 

as  a  separate  curriculum.  The  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  needed  for 
dealing  with  emergencies  should  be  taught  throughout  the  school  years  as 
part  of  the  normal  or  routine  course  of  study  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
something  special  or  unique. 

The  general  procedures  used  in  the  development  of  the  education 
program  involved  the  use  of  experienced  teachers.  Participating  in 
developmental  workshops  and  testing  the  materials  in  their  classrooms,  the 
teachers  contributed  in  the  preparation  of  the  study  guides'  goals, 
performance  objectives,  and  learning  experiences.  Beginning  at  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  proceeding  through  each  grade  level,  the  spiraling  experience  or 
block-building  approach  was  used  to  design  instructional  materials  related 
to  each  grade  level  and  students'  learning  capacities.  By  building  from 
the  preceding  grade  level,  this  approach  provides  for  the  logical  flow  and 
sequencing  of  the  emergency  preparedness  concepts,  objectives,  and 
activities  from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  While  each  grade  level 
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was  considered  in  the  dev<iopmental  process,  the  teachers'  guides  were 
designed  to  cover  a  grade  span  or  cluster,  thus  allowing  for  flexibility 
in  school  unit  and  classroom  programming. 


A  six-step  method  was  established  to  develop  the  instructional  guides 
and  materials.  These  steps  included:  (1)  preparation  of  a  draft  framework 
of  learning  objectives  and  activities;  (2)  selection  of  teachers  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  study  guide  development;  (3)  conducting  a  teachers'  workshop  to 
develop  a  draft  study  guide  using  the  framework  developed  in  step  1; 

(4)  classroom  field  test  of  the  study  guide  for  one  school  year;  (5)  revision  of 
the  draft  study  guide  during  a  second  teachers'  workshop;  and  (6)  limited 
expansion  of  program  use,  pending  completion  of  the  project  work. 

Based  on  their  classroom  use  of  the  materials,  teachers  indicated 
that  the  emergency  preparedness  program  is  compatible  with  K-12  curricula. 

They  also  reported  that  the  program  was  particularly  adaptable  with  the 
language  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and  healthful  living  curriculum 
content  areas.  Teachers  in  grades  K-6  expressed  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
nuclear  disaster  instruction,  while  teachers  in  grades  7-12  indicated  that 
nuclear  instruction  was  readily  integrated  into  the  secondary  curriculum 
content  areas. 
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II.  BACKGROUND  AND  NEED  FOR  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  EDUCATION 


Traditionally,  emergency  preparedness  education  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  adult  education.  The  focus  of  the  adult  education  has  been 
training  for  effective  participation  of  professionals  and  citizen  volun¬ 
teers.  Emergency  preparedness  education  in  the  schools,  if  any,  was 
primarily  focused  on  school  emergency  plans.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  increasing  interest  in  emergency  preparedness  instruction  throughout  the 
elementary  and  secondary  grade  levels. 

In  school  systems  throughout  the  United  States,  emergency  preparedness 
instruction  has  had  varying  degrees  of  interest  and  concerns.  There  have 
been  no  national  standards  or  minimum  competency  goals  for  emergency  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  variations  in  educational  emphasis  are  reflected  in  the  literature 
search.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development  supports  this  view: 

...  An  examination  of  Civil  Defense  (CD)  education  in 
seven  states  reveals  a  kind  of  'hodge  podge’  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  make  generalizations,  but  which  does 
yield  some  conclusions:  In  practice,  CD  education,  since 
it  is  cross  disciplinary,  has  been  fragmented  into  various 
subject  areas,  and  receives  varying  degrees  of  attention, 
depending  upon  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  or  the 
pressures  exerted  by  an  administrator... 

...  In  general,  the  situation  in  the  schools  reflects  the 
fact  that  only  recently  has  attention  been  focused  on  CD 
education  below  the  adult  level.2 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  civil  defense  education  emphasized  protec¬ 
tion  and  survival  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  Education  was  viewed  as  an 
important  element  in  the  civil  defense  effort: 

Civil  Defense  education  should  be  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  school  age  person.  It  prepares  the  student 
to  survive  physical  disaster  and  enables  him  as  a  future 
citizen,  to  protect  himself  and  others,  serve  his  community, 
and  help  strengthen  the  Nation  in  time  of  emergency.2 


2 

C.  L.  Hutchins,  ejt  al . ,  A  Study  of  Alternatives  of  Disseminating 
Knowledge  and  Planning  for  Civil  Defense  Education  Among  School  Age  Children. 
(San  Francisco:  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development, 
1972)  p.  5. 

2U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education.  Education  for  National  Survival:  A  Handbook  on  Civil  Defense 
for  Schools.  (1955),  p.  42. 
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In  1955,  the  LI.  S.  Office  of  Education  provided  a  curriculum  planning 
guide  for  the  integration  of  civil  defense  education  into  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curriculum  content  areas.  Although  the  guide  placed 
primary  emphasis  on  nuclear  attack  protection,  it  did  include  protective 
measures  for  natural  disasters. 

In  1960  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  published 

a  handbook  identifying  twenty-one  topics  of  school  subject  matter  which 

could  relate  to  protection  against  nuclear  attack.  These  topics,  it  was 

noted,  were  required  instruction  in  only  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the 

nation's  public  schools.  This  handbook  recognized  the  need  for  emergency 

preparedness  education  for  all  disasters: 

...In  completing  a  recent  NEA  project,  personal  site-visit 
interviews  were  conducted  with  school  administrators 
throughout  the  country.  One  conclusion  -  expected  but 
nevertheless  very  important  to  this  publication  -  pinpointed 
the  area  of  greatest  need  for  accurate  information  among 
our  school  people.  The  area  is  that  of  student  protection 
under  conditions  of  nuclear  disaster... 

...It  should  be  understood  that  the  school  defense  program 
today  includes  provision  for  all  kinds  of  disasters,  natural 
and  man-made. 4 

Since  1970,  efforts  have  been  made  at  the  national  level  and  by  a  number 
of  states  to  develop  emergency  preparedness  curriculum  programs  for  various 
levels  of  public  school  education.  Significantly,  during  the  1970s,  the 
thrust  of  these  efforts  has  been  toward  protection  and  recovery  from  all 
natural  and  man-made  disasters.  For  example,  in  1972  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Education  published.  The  Challenge  of  Survival ,  a  text  for  survival 
instruction  on  several  types  of  disasters.  Some  state  educational  programs 
provided  curriculum  designs  incorporating  learner  objectives,  learner 
activities,  and  suggested  resource  materials.  Examples  of  these  include  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education's  Emergency  Preparedness  Curriculum 
Guide,  for  grades  K-12,  and  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education's  Disaster 
Preparedness :  An  Elementary  Curriculum  Guide ,  for  grades  K-6.  While  a 

number  of  state-developed  curriculum  guides  reflected  a  significant  advancement  in 


American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  A  Realistic  Approach 
to  Civil  Defense :  A  Handbook  for  School  Administrators ,  (Washington,  D.C. : 
National  Education  Association,  1966),  p.  2. 
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emergency  preparedness  educational  development,  the  materials  typically 
emphasized  only  those  disasters  potentially  dangerous  to  that  state. 

With  these  limited  approaches,  the  general  application  of  these  curriculum 
guides  in  other  areas  of  the  nation  was  not  feasible. 

Since  1972,  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  (DCPA)  has  published 
several  curriculum  guides  providing  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to 
emergency  preparedness  education.  In  1972,  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development  developed  the  program  Your  Chance 
To  Live .  Consisting  of  manuals  for  teachers  and  for  students,  the  program 
provides  learning  objectives,  activities,  and  evaluation  exercises.  These 
materials  are  accompanied  by  instructional  media  aids  including  films, 
filmstrips,  and  audio  cassettes.  DCPA  arranged  for  the  production  and  general 
distribution  of  these  materials. 

Although  the  Your  Chance  To  Live  program  represents  a  significant 
advancement  in  emergency  preparedness  education,  it  is  limited  in  design  to 
the  junior  high  level  of  instruction.  It  is  recognized  that  an  emergency 
preparedness  education  program  should  provide  for  the  building  of  attitudes 
and  values,  along  with  knowledge  and  skills,  throughout  the  13  school  years. 

Few  elementary  or  high  school  teachers  have  the  time  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  time  to  translate  and  apply  grades  7-9  learner  objectives  and  activities 
to  their  classroom  situations.  An  approach  that  considers  the  entire  K-12 
curriculum  is  needed. 

Two  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  publications  do  provide  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  use  in  grades  K-12:  Government  in  Emergency  (1974)  and 
Games  That  Teach  (1975) .  While  both  provide  learning  objectives  and 
activities  for  elementary  and  secondary  grade  levels,  each  is  limited  to  the 
social  studies  curriculum.  The  problem  of  how  to  reinforce  and  integrate 
emergency  preparedness  instruction  into  other  curriculum  content  areas  remains. 

While  the  need  for  emergency  preparedness  instruction  is  recognized  in 
varying  degrees  by  educators,  much  of  this  concern  is  focused  on  the  problems 
and  solutions  of  school  emergencies.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on 
school  emergency  plans  since  the  safety  and  protection  of  students,  staff,  and 
facilities  are  of  paramount  importance.  However,  practice  drills  and 
testing  of  school  emergency  plans  do  not  necessarily  prepare  students  to  respond 
to  any  disaster  in  a  practical  and  rational  way. 


Although  the  need  for  emergency  preparedness  education  may  be 
recognized,  the  inclusion  of  this  instruction  in  the  public  school  curricula 
can  present  a  very  real  problem  for  the  educator.  If  treated  as  a  separate 
or  unique  educational  requirement,  an  emergency  preparedness  program  risks 
non-acceptance  in  the  face  of  higher  priority  curriculum  requirements. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  emergency  preparedness  instruction  is  an  integral 
part  of  school  curricula  and  reinforces  regular  content  areas,  it  may  be 
more  readily  accepted  and  used  in  the  classroom. 

In  summary,  while  some  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
development  of  emergency  preparedness  education,  the  results  do  not  offer  a 
comprehensive  approach  for  use  in  education  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  problem  addressed  by  this  project  was  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
educational  program  which  can  be  integrated  into  the  K-12  school  systems 
throughout  the  United  States.  An  emergency  preparedness  educational  program 
should  provide  flexibility  of  content  to  permit  optimum  utilization  in  any 
type  K-12  school  system. 
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III.  PROJECT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OBJECTIVES 


The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  prototype  emergency 
preparedness  education  program  for  use  in  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve. 
The  project  was  conducted  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  in 
consultation  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  conceived  and  planned,  the  education  program  is  appropriate  for 
integrating  and  supplementing  existing  curricula  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  grades.  The  program  provides  curriculum  materials  on  natural  and 
man-made  disasters,  nuclear  and  radiological  emergencies,  and  environmental 
problems  and  emergencies. 

The  scope  of  the  project,  as  initially  planned,  was  to  develop  study 
guides  for  grades  K-12,  instructors'  manuals,  instructional  media  aids, 
and  an  emergency  preparedness  resource  handbook  for  educators.  In  addition, 
development  of  a  teachers 1  in-service  training  program  and  a  handbook  for 
local  Emergency  Management  coordinators  were  proposed  as  components  of  this 
educational  delivery  system. 

Designed  to  be  used  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  grade  levels,  this 
education  program  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  cumulative 
knowledge  relevant  to  emergency  preparedness.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  following: 

1)  The  nature  of  and  protective  measures  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  hazards  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters,  including  nuclear 
and  radiological  emergencies, 

2)  The  purpose  and  functions  of  organizations  involved  in  emergency 
management , 

3)  The  individual's  role  in  emergency  preparedness, 

4)  The  importance  of  and  need  for  citizen  participation  in  emergency 
preparedness  efforts. 
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IV.  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  MERGING  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  EDUCATION 
INTO  K-l 2  CURRICULA 


All  schools  may  differ  in  curriculum  content,  instructional  strate¬ 
gies,  and  administrative  organization.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  schools  should  teach.  The  question  requires  a 
constant  examination  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  social  and  cultural 
changes  and  to  insure  relevancy.  Viewed  as  being  dynamic,  curricula  is  in 
a  state  of  continuous  development  and  assessment. 

Analysis  of  the  innovations  and  changes  made,  or  in  process,  suggests 
certain  broad  areas  of  curriculum  content  that  are  not  in  dispute.  Rather, 
what  is  in  contention  is  the  approach  to  and  the  rigid  standardization  of 
content  within  these  broad  areas.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  perceive  an 
emergency  preparedness  curriculum  that  spans  the  entire  K-12  continuum  and 
is  related  to  these  general  areas  of  content.  These  curriculum  areas, 
deeply  rooted  in  tradition,  provide  the  framework  for  the  innovations  of 
today  and  represent  a  synthesis  of  the  purposes  and  goals  of  education.  The 
six  broad  content  areas  identified  in  this  concept  area: 

1)  Social  Studies  -  including  economics,  history,  government,  sociology, 
human  relations,  and  psychology. 

2)  Language  Arts  -  including  languages  and  all  phases  and  applications 
of  language  arts  and  communications. 

3)  Cultural  Arts  -  including  fine  arts,  performing  arts,  and  avoca¬ 
tions. 

4)  Mathematics 

5)  Science 

6)  Health  -  including  personal  and  community  health,  physical  education, 
recreation,  and  safety. 

Is  it  feasible  or  realistic  to  expect  that  emergency  preparedness 
education  can  be  integrated  into  contemporary  K-12  curricula?  Analysis  of 
the  emergency  preparedness  concepts,  educational  implications,  and  of  the 
K-12  curriculum  framework  indicates  that  emergency  preparedness  education  can 
be  readily  incorporated  into  K-12  curricula.  In  the  case  of  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness  subject  matter,  some  cogent  points  are: 

1)  Much  of  the  material  is  not  new  to  contemporary  K-12  curricula,  but 
is  simply  being  given  fresh  illumination. 


i. 
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2)  Relating  emergency  preparedness  to  the  student's  own  life  and 
future  provides  personal  motivation  that  enhances  interest  in 
the  contemporary  problems  of  living. 

3)  The  emergency  preparedness  content  can  be  appropriately  included 
within  existing  courses  and  readily  reinforces  K-12  curriculum 
content. 

Conceptually,  a  curriculum  design  for  the  integration  of  emergency 
preparedness  instruction  into  the  K-12  course  of  study  must  identify  the 
emergency  preparedness  content  areas  and  relate  these  to  the  curriculum 
framework.  In  more  specific  terms,  the  emergency  preparedness  learning 
objectives  and  experiences  must  be  designed  and  developed  in  consonance 
with  the  six  broad  curriculum  content  areas  for  grades  K-12.  With  this 
concept,  emergency  preparedness  curriculum  would  be  introduced  throughout 
the  thirteen  years  of  schooling  in  various  curriculum  areas.  Essentially, 
this  was  the  approach  used  in  our  study  and  is  discussed  further  in  the 
methods  section. 

Three  possible  approaches  for  development  of  a  K-12  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  program  were  considered: 

Alternative  1:  To  develop  a  planning  guide  linking  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  subject  matter  to  specific  K-12  curriculum  content  areas.  This  approach 
would  not  address  the  problems  of  determining  program  goals,  behavioral 
objectives,  or  sequence  of  instruction.  It  is  doubtful  that  a  classroom 
teacher  would  have  adequate  time  to  research  and  complete  the  instructional 
process.  In  limiting  the  program  to  specific  curriculum  content  areas,  this 
approach  would  not  allow  flexibility  and  a  more  general  application. 

Alternative  2:  To  develop  a  complete  curriculum  program  providing 
emergency  preparedness  learning  objectives  and  experiences.  In  this 
approach,  emergency  preparedness  personnel  and  curriculum  specialists  would 
participate  in  the  development  of  an  educational  guide  specifying  the 
content  areas,  instructional  subjects,  and  sequences  for  this  program. 
Although  thorough,  this  alternative  would  not  allow  for  the  differences 
among  individual  classrooms  and  school  systems.  Since  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  is  in  a  continuous  process  of  change,  a  rigid  program  of  this  type  would 
also  risk  becoming  obsolete  soon  after  publication. 


Alternative  3:  To  develop  an  emergency  preparedness  educational  guide 
which  provides  program  objectives,  learner  objectives  and  experiences  and 
allows  for  choices  in  application  and  sequences.  Program  development  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  group  of  emergency  preparedness  specialists  and 
classroom  teachers.  A  significant  feature  of  this  approach  is  the  flexibility 
permitted  for  school  units  and  teachers  in  applying  program  content  and 
sequence  to  other  K-12  subject  matter. 

This  last  alternative,  a  compromise  between  options  one  and  two,  is  the 
approach  used  in  the  development  efforts  for  this  project. 


V.  PROJECT  METHODS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


The  theoretical  considerations,  discussed  in  the  preceding  section, 
provide  the  conceptual  framework  used  in  the  project  for  the  development 
of  the  K-12  emergency  preparedness  educational  study  guides.  The  project 
work  was  accomplished  by  a  research  and  development  staff  assigned  to  the 
Division  of  Emergency  Management,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime  Control 
and  Public  Safety.  The  project  contract  was  administered  through  the  North 
Carolina  State  government  system  and  followed  both  state  and  federal 
procedures  and  guidelines. 

The  developmental  approach  perceived  for  the  project  called  for  the 
assistance  of  volunteer  teachers  in  developing  and  field  testing  the  study 
guides.  These  developmental  steps  were  followed  by  limited  expansion  of 
use  in  selected  schools.  Obviously,  acceptance  and  legitimation  of  project 
work  by  the  educational  systems  and  school  units  were  most  important.  In 
view  of  this,  the  first  step  taken  before  initiation  of  project  work  was  to 
obtain  from  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (NCDPI) 
acceptance  of  and  agreement  to  assist  project  developmental  efforts.  The 
NCDPI  is  the  primary  state  government  department  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  North  Carolina's  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Since  the  need  for  emergency  preparedness  education  had  already  been 
recognized  by  some  of  the  department's  educators,  project  acceptance  and 
coordination  arrangements  were  readily  obtained  from  the  NCDPI.  A  steering 
committee  consisting  of  eight  principal  staff  members  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Emergency  Management  and  the  NCDPI  was  established. 

The  purpose  of  the  steering  committee  was  to  furnish  a  program  overview  and 
policy  guidance  for  the  project.  As  the  primary  project  contact  at  the 
NCDPI,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Education 
advised  the  project  staff  and  expedited  project  work  to  the  appropriate 
NCDPI  staff  agency. 

The  general  procedures  used  in  the  study  guide  development  process 
involved  a  cooperative  effort  of  emergency  preparedness  education  specialists 
and  experienced  teachers.  Beginning  at  kindergarten  grade  level,  goals, 
objectives,  and  activities  related  to  each  grade  level  and  to  student 
learning  capacities  were  developed.  This  approach,  by  building  from  the 
preceding  grade  level,  provided  for  the  loqical  flow  and  sequencing  of 
the  emergency  preparedness  educational  proqram  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  twelve. 
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Although  each  grade  level  was  considered  in  the  developmental  process, 
the  study  guides  were  designed  to  cover  a  grade  span  or  cluster.  This 
approach  would  allow  for  flexibility  in  school  unit  and  classroom  program¬ 
ming.  Initially,  study  guides  for  grades  K-6,  7-9,  and  10-12  were  planned. 
During  the  developmental  work  and  classroom  use,  it  was  determined  that  the 
K-6  study  guide  should  be  organized  into  two  separate  guides,  one  for 
grades  K-3  and  one  for  grades  4-6. 

The  design  and  development  of  the  study  guide  for  each  grade  cluster 
involved  six  major  steps. 

Step  1;  A  draft  study  guide  program  plan  was  prepared  for  use  in  the 
initial  teachers'  workshop.  The  plan  included  the  proposed  program  objec¬ 
tives  and  the  general  framework  for  performance  objectives,  content  areas, 
and  activities.  Deliberately  set  in  draft  form  to  encourage  innovation  and 
change  during  the  workshop,  the  draft  plan  was  considered  as  the  starting 
point  and  not  as  a  fixed  direction.  Resource  materials  and  on-shelf  media 
were  identified  for  possible  workshop  and  field  test  use. 

Step  2:  Schools  and  teachers,  representing  a  cross-section  of 
regional,  cultural,  and  school  organizations  in  North  Carolina,  were  selected 
to  participate  in  the  project.  A  true  random  selection  was  not  possible 
due  to  the  practical  constraints  of  time,  travel  distances,  and  funds.  Final 
selection  of  teachers  and  schools  was,  of  course,  predicated  on  gaining 
their  acceptance  to  participate  in  the  project.  In  the  few  instances  where 
agreement  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  targeted  school,  it  was  px>ssible  to 
locate  another  school  in  the  same  geographical  area.  Between  ten  and  fifteen 
schools  and  teachers  were  selected  for  participation  in  the  development  of 
each  study  guide  program.  Ideally,  this  provided  for  three  or  four 
experienced  teachers  for  each  grade  level. 

The  identification  of  master  or  highly  skilled  teachers  was  expedited 
through  discussions  with  student  teaching  consultants  at  state  universities. 
These  university  representatives,  who  monitor  student  teachers'  training, 
assisted  in  identifying  highly  qualified  or  master  teachers  as  well  as  their 
grade  levels  and  subject  areas. 

Prior  to  discussions  with  individual  teachers,  project  approval  and 
coordination  were  established  through  two  existing  organizational  channels. 
The  first  channel  involved  the  public  education  system  in  North  Carolina  . 
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Project  orientation  sessions  were  given  to  responsible  adminstrators, 
superintendents,  and  principals  in  the  targeted  school  systems.  During  this 
time,  approval  was  obtained  for  school  participation  in  the  project.  The 
targeted  teachers  were  then  solicited  to  participate  in  the  developmental 
workshops  and  to  field  test  the  materials. 

Concurrent  with  the  cooperative  effort  in  the  public  school  system, 
contact  was  made  with  the  local  emergency  management  coordinator  in  the 
county  or  city  where  a  school  had  been  targeted.  Typically,  the  coordinators 
have  a  personal  working  relationship  with  the  school  administrators  in  their 
service  area.  This  relationship  assisted  in  the  legitimation  process. 

Step  3:  The  teacher  workshops  were  conducted  during  the  summer  months. 

The  payment  of  consultant  fees  and  travel  expenses  were  useful  incentives 
for  teacher  participation.  In  many  cases,  the  teacher's  administrative 
unit  granted  certificate  renewal  credit  for  participation  in  the  workshop. 

During  the  developmental  workshops,  the  initial  draft  study  guides  were 
prepared.  Workshop  activities  included  one  and  one-half  days  for  initiation 
and  organization  of  work  followed  by  three  to  eight  days  for  the  development 
of  the  study  guides'  learning  objectives  and  activities. 

Step  4:  The  study  guides  developed  at  the  workshops  were  then  field 
tested  by  the  participating  teachers  during  the  following  school  year. 

Project  staff  members  provided  supporting  consultation  and  resources  to 
the  teachers.  Program  evaluation  data  was  obtained  from  the  teachers  through 
interviews  and  written  questionnaires.  A  questionnaire  designed  for  use  in 
the  project  is  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

Step  5:  A  second  workshop  for  teachers  was  held  durinq  the  summer 
following  the  field  test  period.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  review 
and  revise  the  draft  materials  based  on  the  teachers'  evaluations  and  classroom 
experiences.  In  addition,  teachers  made  recommendations  for  the  design  and 
development  of  instructional  media  aids. 

Step  6:  To  allow  for  expanded  use  and  evaluation  of  the  program, 
additional  schools  and  teachers  were  sought  for  participation  in  the  project. 

Ten  to  fifteen  additional  schools  were  identified  by  the  methods  previously 
discussed.  Of  necessity,  program  expansion  was  limited  to  that  which 
project  funds  and  project  staff  could  support.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  three 
year  project,  sixty  primary  contact  teachers  representing  forty-four  schools 
in  North  Carolina  had  participated  in  the  development  of  this  education  program. 
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FACTORS  INFLUENCING  PROJECT  METHODS  AND  RESULTS 


Prior  efforts  for  the  development  of  emergency  preparedness  education 
programs  in  North  Carolina  schools  significantly  influenced  the  curriculum 
development  methods  undertaken  during  the  project's  contract  period. 

Procedures  for  grades  K-9  study  guide  development  were  established  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  task  work  was  initiated  before  December  19,  1977, 
the  effective  contract  date. 

Initial  efforts  began  in  1971  with  discussions  between  representatives 
of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Civil  Preparedness. 
However,  since  funds  failed  to  materialize,  the  program  remained  dormat 
until  1974.  During  the  three  year  period  between  1974  and  1977,  three 
successive  federal  contracts  were  negotiated  providing  limited  funds  for 
project  work.  During  1974  and  1975  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  emergency  plans  for  local  school  administrative  units.  In  addition, 
efforts  were  made  to  encourage  school  personnel  to  develop  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  instructional  programs.  However,  no  specific  developmental  action  was 
initiated  on  the  emergency  preparedness  education  program  for  schools. 

With  limited  federal  funds  available  during  1976,  developmental  work 
on  a  program  for  grades  K-6  was  initiated.  Twenty  teachers  from  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina  assisted  in  the  development  of  draft  study  guides 
for  each  grade,  K-4  and  one  guide  was  drafted  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Also,  a  teachers'  resource  manual  providing  background  information  on 
disasters  and  preparedness  was  begun. 

Although  federal  funds  to  support  the  civil  preparedness  education  pro¬ 
gram  ceased  in  late  1976,  the  project  continued  with  limited  state  funds. 

The  grades  K-6  study  guides  were  field  tested  and  evaluated  during  the 
1976-77  school  year  by  the  teachers  who  had  participated  in  the  study  guide 
preparation. 

During  the  summer  of  1977,  20  teachers  who  had  participated  in  the 
grades  K-6  development  and  evaluation  assisted  in  revising  the  draft  study 
guides.  Based  on  the  field  test,  evaluation,  and  recommendations  of  parti¬ 
cipating  teachers,  the  K-6  study  guides  was  organized  into  two  guides  for 
grades  K- 1  and  4-6. 
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Additional  project  work  in  1977  included  initial  efforts  toward 
development  of  the  educational  program  for  grades  7-9.  Nine  teachers 
representing  North  Carolina  junior  high  schools  participated  in  developing 
a  draft  study  guide.  The  draft  emergency  preparedness  education  resource 
manual  was  also  revised  to  support  the  grades  7-9  program.  The  grades  7-9 
study  guide  and  the  resource  manual  were  field  tested  and  evaluated  during 
the  1977-78  school  year.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  study  guide  draft  preparation. 

In  October,  1977,  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Emergency  Management 
submitted  a  proposal  for  a  three-year  project  to  complete  the  development 
of  the  educational  program  for  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade.  It  is 
evident  that  the  developmental  methods,  which  had  evolved  over  a  number  of 
years,  influenced  the  methods  and  results  of  this  project.  Essentially, 
methodology  and  project  procedures  were  modified  and  revised  through  trial 
and  experience. 
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VI.  PROJECT  RESULTS  AND  FINDINGS 


The  project's  objectives  and  scope,  discussed  in  Section  III  of  this 
report,  specified  the  tasks  for  development  in  this  educational  program.  With 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  sixty  primary  contact  teachers  representing 
forty-four  schools,  the  project  staff  has  completed  the  design  and  development 
of  four  curriculum  guides  and  the  accompanying  media  instructional  materials. 
In  addition,  work  has  begun  on  a  comprehensive  resource  manual  for  teachers. 

In  the  original  plan,  development  of  a  teachers'  in-service  training  program 
and  a  local  coordinator's  handbook  were  proposed.  However,  constraints  of 
time  and  funding  have  limited  the  design  and  development  of  these  components 
of  the  emergency  preparedness  educational  delivery  system. 


STUDY  GUIDES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12 

After  extensive  review,  evaluations,  and  revision,  four  curriculum  guides 
for  teachers  have  been  developed  for  the  emergency  preparedness  education  pro¬ 
gram.  The  guides  are  designed  to  span  grade  clusters  K-3,  4-6,  7-9,  and 
10-12.  Each  guide  offers  learning  objectives, a  variety  of  teaching  procedures, 
student-oriented  activities,  and  references. 

The  learner  objectives  and  activities  provide  the  educational  framework 
for  each  guide.  The  objectives  specify  what  the  student  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  do  after  completion  of  an  instructional  topic.  With  the  variety  of 
objectives  and  activities  offered,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  each  area. 

A  flexible  instructional  guide  was  considered  essential  to  allow  for  individual 
classroom  needs  and  teacher  preferences. 

The  learner  objectives  and  activities  are  critical  to  the  study  guide 
framework.  They  must  be  educationally  feasible  for  each  grade  level  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  logical  progression  within  the  K-12  program.  The  major  purpose  of 
employing  teachers  to  participate  in  designing  these  critical  elements  was  to 
insure  that  these  criteria  were  met  in  the  study  guides.  Further,  it  was 
hoped  that  in  the  development  would  result  in  a  realistic  and  readily  acceptable 
education  program.  Teachers  who  were  involved  in  study  guide  development 
shared  their  materials  and  experiences  with  other  teachers  at  their  schools. 

The  workshop  commitments  carried  over  to  the  school  units  and  aided  in  the 
implementation  of  school  programs. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA  MATERIALS 


Over  the  three  year  project,  prototype  media  materials  have  been  designed 
and  developed  to  supplement  the  teaching  guides.  These  instructional  aids 
consist  of  student  activity  sheets,  games,  puzzles,  vocabulary  exercises,  maps, 
posters,  and  experiments.  In  addition,  research  was  conducted  to  identify 
existing  instructional  media  related  to  this  education  program.  Films,  film¬ 
strips,  and  other  media  materials  were  identified  and  incorporated  into  the 
study  guides. 

Designed  to  complement  the  learning  objectives  and  activities  in  each  of 
the  guides,  these  media  materials  are,  of  course,  related  to  the  concepts  of 
emergency  preparedness,  characteristics  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters, 
and  the  protective  measures  needed  for  survival  and  recovery.  The  design 
criteria  was  based  on  the  applicability  and  relevancy  of  these  aids  to  the 
learning  objectives  and  experiences. 

The  media  materials  developed  for  this  education  program  evolved  both 
from  the  teacher  workshops,  classroom  experiences,  and  from  the  designs  of 
project  staff  members.  The  activity  sheets,  as  compared  to  other  media,  have 
been  particularly  popular  as  a  teaching  tool  and  are  easily  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  setting.  The  quantity  of  activity  sheets  was  determined  primarily  by 
the  nature  of  the  learning  objectives  and  activities.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
set  a  quota  of  activity  sheets  as  this  was  considered  an  unrealistic  approach. 
There  are  sufficient  activity  sheets  to  allow  for  teacher  selection  preferences. 

It  is  not  possible  to  include  in  this  report  a  description  of  all  the 
media  aids  developed  for  this  program.  Therefore,  four  examples,  one  from 
each  qrade  cluster,  are  included  in  Appendix  B. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 
RESOURCE  MANUAL  FOR  EDUCATORS 

Funding  limitations  and  a  reduction  in  staff  prevented  the  completion 
of  a  comprehensive  resource  manual.  A  draft  manual  initially  was  prepared  for 
use  with  the  grades  K-6  study  guides.  In  1977  the  manual  was  revised  to  in¬ 
corporate  information  required  to  support  the  grades  7-9  study  guide.  After 
completion  of  the  field  test  during  the  1977-78  school  year,  evaluation 
determined  that  a  more  comprehensive  reference  was  needed.  Essentially  while 
the  revised  manual  is  a  qeneral  reference,  it  does  not  provide  sufficient  in- 
depth  information  necessary  for  instructional  preparation.  As  a  result, 
additional  research  by  the  eacher  is  necessary.  Since  the  revised  manual  was 
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designed  for  grades  K-9,  the  utility  of  the  manual  for  grades  10-12  must 
also  be  considered. 

To  support  the  entire  k-12  education  program,  an  expanded  resource  manual 
is  planned.  Topics  which  should  be  addressed  are:  (1)  concepts  of  need  for 
emergency  preparedness;  (2)  the  nature  of  and  protective  measures  for  natural 
and  man-made  disasters  and  emergencies;  (3)  the  role  of  government  in  emer¬ 
gency  management;  (4)  private  organizations  involved  in  emergency  preparedness ; 

(5)  emergency  preparedness  in  the  school;  (6)  the  home  and  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness;  and  (7)  behavior  of  people  and  society  in  disaster. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  development 
of  this  program  that  emergency  preparedness  instruction  can  be  satisfactorily 
integrated  into  the  curricula  for  all  grade  levels.  The  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  objectives  and  activities  are  useful  in  reinforcing  multiple  classroom 
content  areas,  but  seem  to  be  most  easily  applied  to  the  areas  of  science, 
social  studies,  and  health.  However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  participating 
teachers  that  emergency  preparedness  instruction  can  also  be  effectively 
related  to  language  and  cultural  arts,  math,  and  occupational  instruction. 

Teachers  reported  that  emergency  preparedness  concepts,  objectives  and 
activities  were  easily  used  in  the  classroom  and  received  with  high  student 
interest.  Most  disasters  can  be  related  to  the  students’  community  experiences 
and  linked  with  the  world  they  endeavor  to  understand.  Teachers  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  six  expressed  some  reservations  and  difficulties  in 
applying  the  subject  of  nuclear  disasters  and  radiological  emergencies  in 
their  classrooms.  Some  students,  especially  the  younger  ones,  were  frightened 
by  the  subject  and  had  difficulty  understanding  the  complex  nature  of  nuclear 
matter . 

The  need  for  emergency  preparedness  education  is  recognized  by  many 
educators.  In  this  project,  experience  has  shown  that  emergency  preparedness 
education  is  compatible  with  and  readily  integrated  into  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  educators  who  participated  in  developing,  testing,  and  evaluating 
this  program  report  that  the  program  is  useful  in  reinforcing  regular  school 
curricula. 
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VII.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  and  findings  of  the  project's  efforts  lead  to  several 
conclusions.  Experience  has  shown  that  tne  concepts  of  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  education  are  compatible  with  and  readily  integrated  into  elementary 
and  secondary  school  education.  These  concepts  include  the  knowledge,  attitudes 
and  skills  needed  for  protection  and  survival  in  emergency  or  disaster  situa¬ 
tions.  This  education  helps  to  reinforce  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curricula.  Our  findings  have  determined  that  emergency  preparedness  educa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  adaptable  for  reinforcement  of  educational  curricula  in 
the  major  content  areas  of  language  arts,  science,  social  studies  and  healthful 
living  education.  The  need  for  emergency  preparedness  education  is  recognized 
by  many  educators.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  interest  in  the  program  expressed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  school  administrators, 
and  teachers  throughout  the  state.  Obtaining  agreement  from  teachers  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  program  was  not  difficult. 

The  study  guide  approach  used  in  the  emergency  preparedness  education 
program  provides  the  flexibility  necessary  to  allow  for  differences  in  curricula, 
school  organization,  teachers'  preferences,  and  individual  classroom  needs.  The 
employment  of  teachers  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  study  guide 
objectives  and  learning  experiences  has  enhanced  production  of  a  sound  educational 
framework.  The  teachers  helped  to  insure  that  the  learning  acitivities  were 
educationally  feasible  and  that  proper  sequence  and  learning  progression  were 
taken  into  account. 

Two  implications  are  deduced  from  the  efforts  of  this  project:  First,  an 
emergency  preparedness  program  for  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve  has 
great  potential  for  the  enhancement  of  emergency  readiness  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  face  of  emergency  or  disaster,  people  would  be  better  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  to  assist  others.  Certainly  the  emergency  preparedness 
posture  of  the  United  States  would  be  enhanced.  Second,  the  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  educational  program  could  help  reinforce  development  of  positive  attitudes 
toward  responsible  citizenship  and  community  participation. 
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VIII.  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

How  should  the  emergency  preparedness  educational  program  be  implemented 
and  sustained  in  a  state  educational  system?  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  several  possible  methods.  First,  the  prototype  study  guides  and 
instructional  aids  could  be  turned  over  to  the  responsible  state  department 
of  education  for  final  production  and  program  implementation.  Ideally,  if 
this  were  done,  the  emergency  preparedness  program  would  become  part  of  the 
total  responsibility  of  that  state  educational  programs.  A  second  approach 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  produce  all  program 
materials  and  coordinate  program  implementation  either  through  the  State 
departments  of  education  or  directly  through  state  Emergency  Management  channels. 

The  diffusion  of  this  program  was  the  subject  of  a  conference  for  educators 
and  state  Emergency  Management  representatives  from  seven  states  in  FEMA  Region 
IV.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  review  the  instructional  materials  and 
explore  possibilities  for  implementing  the  program.  Several  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  participants. 

To  insure  acceptance  and  promotion  of  the  program  within  the  education 
community,  implementation  should  be  primarily  through  educational  channels. 

The  diffusion  model  must  be  flexible  and  allow  for  individual  state  educational 
organization,  structure,  and  emphasis.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  conference 
participants  that  federal  funding  for  such  a  program  would  be  necessary.  Finally, 
a  pilot  test  in  several  states  would  be  useful  for  evaluating  the  program, 
materials,  and  implementation  models. 

To  implement  the  emergency  management  education  program,  orientation  and 
training  for  educators  will  need  to  be  considered.  During  the  development  of 
this  program,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  gaining  acceptance  from  teachers 
and  administrators.  Many  had  already  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  program. 

Most  readily  accepted  participation  once  they  were  assured  the  program  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  stated  earlier,  school  administrators  are  concerned  with  the  practical 
problem  of  school  emergency  plans.  Logically,  assistance  for  school  emergency 
planning  rendered  by  local  Emergency  Management  Coordinators  should  also  be 
related  to  the  emergency  preparedness  education  program  at  the  school.  Project 
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experience  has  shown  that  the  local  coordinators  provide  needed  support  and 
assistance . 

In  summary,  the  diffusion  and  implementation  of  the  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  education  program  will  require  cooperation  between  educators  and  the 
Emergency  Management  community.  Ideally,  a  strong  program  can  be  achieved 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  Emergency 
Management  officials  on  all  levels. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Research  and  Development  Project 
for  Civil  Preparedness  Education  Program 
for  Grades  K  through  9 

Program  Evaluation 


(Name  "optional") 

(School ) 

(Grade  Level (s) 

(Address) 

(Subject  Area(s) 

(City) 

(Zip) 

How  effective  have  the  study  guide  objectives  and  activity  sheets  been  in  the 
following  content  areas? 


Very 

Effective 


Somewhat 

Effective 


Not 

Effective 


Not  Appl i cable 
to  my  Situation 


Language  Arts  _ _ _  _ 

Math  _  _  _  _ 

Science  _  _ _ _ 

Social  Studies  _ _  _  _  _ 

Health  _ _ _ _  _ 

Cul  tural  Arts  _  _  _  _ 

Occupational  _  _  _ _  _ 

Some  CP  objectives  are  more  easily  applied  to  specific  content  areas  than  others. 
Please  list  specific  examples  of  these  objectives  and  indicate  if  they  were  easy 
to  apply  (1),  difficult  to  apply  (2),  or  not  applicable  to  your  classroom  (3). 


CP  Objective 

Related  Content  Area 

Appl icability 
(Circle  One) 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

| 

2 

3 

(July  1979) 
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3.  Ideally,  the  CP  objectives  are  suitable  for  reinforcing  regular  classroom 

content  areas.  Did  you  relate  the  CP  objectives  to  other  areas  of  instruction 
in  your  classroom? 

_  Yes,  How?  _ 


No,  Why? 


4.  Was  the  study  guide  useful  in  reinforcing  other  content  areas? 

_ Yes  _ Somewhat  _ No 

5.  The  study  guide  suggested  specific  learning  activities  for  the  CP  program. 

Briefly  describe  any  additional  activities  which  you  designed  or  created  for  this 


6.  Various  resources  such  as  films,  reference  materials,  brochures  and  posters  have 
proven  useful  in  classroom  instruction.  List  the  types  of  media  or  instructional 
aids  you  have  used  most  frequently  in  the  CP  program. 


I 


7.  Which  types  of  media  or  aids  were  most  effective.  Please  list  in  order  of 
preference  and  explain  why. 


CP  Program  Evaluation 
(July  1979) 
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8.  Of  the  CP  media  materials  available,  what  improvements  are  needed? 


9.  Currently  we  are  developing  additional  media  materials.  In  order  of  preference 
list  the  types  of  media  that  a  CP  media  kit  for  your  grade  level (s)  should  contain. 


10.  Please  check  the  most  prevalent  reaction  of  your  students  to  the  CP  program. 


Highly  interested 
Moderately  interested 


Slightly  interested 
Bored 


11.  How  helpful  was  the  CP  Resource  Manual? 

Very  Somewhat 


Frightened 

Indifferent 


Not  at  all 


12.  Can  the  CP  study  guide  be  satisfactorily  integrated  into  your  curriculum? 


No;  Why? 


13.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  for  improving  CP  integration  into  your  curriculum. 


CP  Program  Evaluation 
(July  1979) 
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EMERGENCY  @)  NUMBERS 


Rescue  Squad 
Doctor  Cl 
Hospital 

Police 

Sheriff  y^7 


imergency  Management 


Jet  stream  blocked  northward 


Displaced  jet  stream 


In  summer,  the  jet  stream  can  be  an  ill  wind  indeed’.’  Explain 
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